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Fun Q Games 


Befuzzled is the exciting game that 
will have you laughing all night long! 


Befuzzled is easy to learn, and so much 
fun that you'll want to play over and over again! 


Will you be the first to say "Arrrrr!" 
like a pirate when a circle appears? 

Or dap your hands at the sight of dots? Don't 
cheer "Hooray!" for a square though. ..that 
was last round. 


Players take turns flipping over cards 
which show different shapes. Be the 
first to complete the correct action 
and you win that card! But watch out 
- each round shuffles the actions, and 
their matching shapes. You score a 
point for each card awarded, and at 
the end of the game the player with 
the most points wins! 


Triplica 

The Challenging Game of Three in a Row 


Smash or Trash 

The HILARIOUS Game Where You Rewrite Your Favorite Songs 



Players cornpete by placing cards to line up three 
in a row of the shape that matches their secret 
goal, The first player to five goals wins I But 
beware,,, phdng a card can help your opponents 
os eosiiy as it con help you. 






Are yon witty enough to write a song about fast 
food, homework, doing the laundry or perhaps 
rabit squirrels? Have you enjoyed chart-topping 
music from recent decades? If so, then this is 
DEFINITELY the game for you! 



www.funqgames.com - Phone 401‘762“1817 - Fax 401-684-0052 - Harrisville, Rl 02830 USA 
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Well, as you may have noticed \ve took a break. We took the time to 
recharge and regroup and come to the realization that SCARS is much 
more to us than just one genre. When we think of SCARS, we think of 
things that have been left upon us. Things that last. 

“Why should we limit ourselves to Horror?” was the question that was 
asked over and over. We have been influenced by so much more. Art, 
music, film, people, and events. 

The way entertainment is brought to us is changing daily, and new laws 
are being passed in the night to keep the internet from becoming the hive 
of scum and villainy that it was meant to be. 
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Editorial. Please note that while we 
accept outu^f-'house submissionst we at 
SCARS are in no way responsible for 
compensation for said submissions 
outside of credit and publication of 
said submissions* For iniormation re- 
garding this please contact us at 
scars.editor<^ginail.com« 


As we watch, the world is changing before our eyes, and why not 
SCARS? 


Does this mean we’re totally done with horror? No. Does this mean there 
will be more Justin Bieber in SCARS? No. (Only if he is in a movie with 
a 300 pound drag queen whose son has sex with chickens. Then, maybe.) 

We are opening ourselves up for more, that’s all. 

This issue, a tribute to King Kong ‘76, is part of that evolution. My uncle 
took me to see it when I was eight years old. It’s far from the best-re- 
viewed film of all time, and staunch horror fans would generally not 
place it on a short list of best genre films of the 70s. But a rating average 
on IMDB won’t show you what this movie meant to the 70s. How in- 
escapable, how incredible it was. How Kong was a culture. That’s what 
this issue seeks to celebrate. If I hadn’t seen that film, there would be no 
SCARS magazine. 


AU images arc copyrighted to tbelr re> 
spectful owners. No IttErlngcment is 
implied or intended. 

All other content Is copyright Z012 
SCARS Magazine* No part of this maga- 
zine can be reproduced in part or 
whole without written consent from 
the publisher and or copyright bold' 

ers* 

Cover: copyright t97b 
Paramount Pictures 
Art: John RerRey 

All Images 
Copyright all original 
copyright holders* 

Images used under Fair Use 
and no infringement is intended 
or implied. 


So feel free to let us know how we’re doing, make suggestions, and share 
your scars. 

Raymond Dowaliby 
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The Kong Files 
By John Michilig 
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“Today*§ movies tend to have the smell of cost 
accounting^ ” Richard Schickel laments* But, 
after seeing an hour and a half of the ’76 KONG, 
Schiclt^l reports: *^The people who made it weren*t 
counting pennies and were clearly having fun* Their 
enthusiasm shines through.” 

- Time Megezine Editor’s Note, October 45, 1976 













f realize it's not fair to dredge up a 
passage written in the lioopla-heat-of- 
Thc- moment, but 1 use the statcniciit 
above to illustrate something many of us 
have either forgotten or just never real- 
ized: Dino Dc Laurentiis^s 1976 remake of 
KING KONG — like it or hate it — was a 
BIG DEAL. Richard Schickel is and was 
no lightw^cight as a film critic, historian 
and author, and even he and Time maga- 
zine were taken in. If such a sober author- 
ity was willing to jump on the Kong 
bandwagon, how did a wide-eyed eleven- 
year-old like myself stand a chance? 

It is perhaps obligatorv^ to open any dis- 
cussion of the much-derided “DituV" re- 
make of KING KONG (ironic tag for a 
film w ithout dinosaurs) with some manner 
of justification and/or rationalization. The 
purists out there will say that De Lauren- 
tiis's production simply doesn't coimf that 
it stands as a bloated 70s-era abomination 
that has no business being discussed in the 
company of those w ho truly appreciate the 
magic and wonder of w'hat was created 
back in 1933 at RKO. Dwaii? Petrox Ex- 
plorer? Hippy Jeff Bridges? Blech. 

As for me, Tve already shown my hand. 1 
was an impressionable Monster Kid, and 
re-promotion for the *76 KING KONG en- 
gulfed me. How could any person under 
driving age who loved the macabre and 
science fiction not be excited about the ap- 
proach of a new KING KONG movie? I 
remember standing utterly aghast in my 
fourth grade classroom at St. Mike's, 
shocked to see Kong's tonifying face re- 
vealed as I unfolded the now-famous 
Berkey poster tucked into my just-arrived 
copy of Scholastic's Dynamite magazine. 
Today, at the entrance to my office, I have 
a Pakistani KONG poster that features a 
four foot- high blow^-up of that same 
face — it greets me every morning on my 
way to the keyboard. 

Let's keep in mind the kinds of horror 
movies that w^ere coming out in the mid- 
70s, All w^c had to choose from w^crc either 
limp “thrillers'" that implied the presence 
of a good monster but never deli vered, or 
flicks that no sane parent w ould let their 
child see (THE TEXAS CHAINSAW 
MASSACRE, THE HILLS HAVE EYES, 
THE EXORCIST, etc.). Outside of THE 
NIGHT STALKER on TV, (not to mention 
that creepy Movie of the Week statring 
Kim Darby called DON'T BEAFRjMD 
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OF THE DARK), w e kids were starv ed 
for full-on, scientifically-irrational mon- 
sters and giant beasts. 

Now there’s an Italian man all over the TV 
talking about a giant ape. Dino De Lauren- 
tiis says he’s gonna bring King Kong into 
the modern age and send him on a ram- 
page in full colon W hat could be better? 
{Well, the 30s-era remake that Universal 
planned might have been, but that’s a dif- 
ferent stoiy...). Suddenly, King Kong was 
everywhere. In the months leading up to 
the December 1 976 release, you couldn’t 
swung an clasmasaurous w ithout knocking 
over a Kong soft drink cup, Halloween 
cosluine, poster, or whiskey bottle. It was 
during that giddy prc-rc lease period that 
George Turner's “The Making of King 
Kong” book got into my prepubescent 
hands. 

And there was a robot. Dino claimed his 
Kong would be a 40-foot mechanical 
monster that could stride dowm B road w ay. 
The media ate this up. *‘But whaf s most 
extraordinary is that he's fully functional,” 
Soga magazine reported breathlessly. 
*'Kong’s arms move in 1 6 dilTerent posi- 
tions. He w^alks and turns at the waist. His 
eyes and mouth move. And all it took to 
build and operate the little fellah was $L7 
million and a team of 20 crack technicians 
simultaneously operating hair-trigger 
levers.” 


1 remember seeing ads for Dino’s KONG 
on TV, hushing the room w'hen they ap- 
peared. There was one particularly good 
one w^here you see Kong bursting through 
the Wall on Skull Island; **ThaL’s a robot!” 
rd exclaim to all w ithin earshot. “Can you 
believe it?” 

Fact is, even then 1 didn't believe it. But I 
wanted to, and it seemed everyone else did 
as w^ell. And, young as I was, I still recog- 
nized the dowmright goofmess of the fol- 
low'ing onscreen credit: 

The production whhes to acknowledge 
that King Kong has been designed and 
engineered by Carlo Ramhaldh eon- 
stmeted by Carlo Rambaldi and Glen 
Robinson^ with special contributions by 
Rick Baken 

“Special conlnhutions"? Like Mr. Baker 
was bringing them donuts or something? 

The “robot Kong,” it turns out, w'as a par- 
ticularly shrew'd move by De Laurentiis 
that had nothing to do with movie magic 
and everything to do whth showmanship. 

In hindsight, we realize that there were 
two basic reasons for mecha-Kong's exis- 
tence: 

1, Crush the competition: Two studios 
wanted to do KONG remakes for 1976. 
Universal announced a 30s-era piece that 




would employ stop-motion animation, and 
Paramount hitched their wagon to De Lau- 
rentiis’s modem retelling. Both studios 
proceeded with p re production while the 
case went to court. Meanwhile, Dino 
began talking about his robots and Univer- 
sal began to sec the writing on the wall 
even before a judge ruled — De Laurentiis 
had captured the public *s attention with 
his robot talcs, and anything so '‘mun- 
dane’’ as stop-motion was anticlimactic. 

2, If you build it, they will fund: Much 
of De Laurentiis’s financing for KING 
KONG came from foreign pre-sales of the 
film — fueled by incessant (and, frankly, 
downright fraudulent) claims of how 
amazing his giant mechanical Kong w'ould 
be. 

In the final film, of course, Robo-Kong 
has basically one appearance and one 
move — bend wrist, open hand, drop cage 
fragment. Yet that hydraulic novelty essen- 
tially got Paramount’s KONG made and 


Uriivcrsafs version deferred until Peter 
Jackson’s 21st centurv remake. 

But none of that liindcrcd the enthusiasm 
of eleven-year-old me. I saw the movie 
three times in its opening week, and then 
saw it a^^ain when it came back a few 
months later for a return engagement. And 
all along the way I was amassing King 
Kong Coiorforms, posters, magazines, 
trading cards, painting sets, puzzles, etc. 
Famous Monsters of Filmland featured 
Kong — old and new — in what seemed like 
every issue. You could get a Slurpee in a 
Kong piastic cup at 7-Eleven! 

Surrounded by inspiration, I began 
scratching out my own ''novelization” of 
the original KING KONG — I still hadn’t 
actually seen the '33 film — in a small 
loose-leaf binder, 1 knew the basic plot, 
and I vividly remember being baffled by 
the conundrum of how^ to get the giant 
beast off of Skull Island and back to New 
York (I wasn’t yet aware of the original 


KONG screenwriter’s simple approach: 
‘GUT TO NEW YORK, EXTERIOR”). 
The binder I puzzled over for so many 
hours is long gone, but my fascination 
with the process of communicating via 
words and pictures started then and there. 

King Kong: Ferocious last-of-his kind 
enigma. Revered god-beast of Skull Is- 
land, Film icon. Guidance counselor. 

So, yes, there is space allotted in the in the 
heart of this Kong fan for the 1976 re- 
make. Like it or hate it, Dino De Lauren- 
liis’s KING KONG made quite an 
impression on those of us who w ere 
youngsters at the time. It led us right to the 
1933 classic as surely as a sugar-laden 
chocolate cookie leads to a nutritious glass 
of milk. 

And any movie that introduced us to Jes- 
sica Lange can’t be all bad, right? 






Before Jessica Lange landed the role, several other actresses almost had a chance at ^ 
being the woman behind the ape. Also under consideration for the role were: ^ 










'A 




l^wan 


Wait 


by Fallon Masterson 

ewcomer Jessica Lange had more than new girl 
on the block mystique going for her when she first 
appeared in “King Kong.” She also had a charac- 
ter with a name that today would seem best suited 
for a Brangelina offspring. So what exactly is a 
Dwan? 


Derived from Old English for the word “dawn,” 
the name Dwan literally means “the first appear- 
ance of light, daybreak.” The name reached peak 
popularity in the U.S. in 1983, according to Baby- 
Center.com, where it was the 879th most popular 
name for females. Back then for every 1 ,000,000 
baby girls bom, you could count on 97 of them be- 
coming a Dwan. 


Today that figure is more like 3 Dwans for every 
one million. But in a post millennial world of chil- 
dren named Pilot Inspektor, Zuma Nesta Rock, 
and Audio Science (thank you Jason Lee, Gwen 
Stefani, and Shannyn Sossamon, respectively), 
who knows. Maybe 2012 will be the comeback of 
the Dwan. 
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by Scott Essman 


In one memorable week in the spring o£ l 9 bS, an aspiring 17 'ycar-old makeup 
artist saw the films **X 00 l: A Space Odyssey” and “Planet o£ the Apes” in a 
suburban California movie theater. Who was to know that those screenings 
would change film history over 30 years later? Of course, the boy was future 
six-time Academy Award-winning makeup legend Rick Baker, and the make- 
ups he iK^tnessed formed the foundation for the special makeup effects revo- 
lution of the 1980s and 1990s. Throughout his entire career, from “Schlock” 
to “Planet of the Apes,” Rick Baker is known for his amazing gorilla cre- 
ations. In this rare interview, he r^lects on three 1970s gorilla projects - the 
1976 version of “King Kong,” the Dino suit for I977’s “Kentucky Fried 
Movie,” and the suit he built in 1979 for “The Incredible Shrinking Woman.” 


: In King Kong, you did a series 
of heads where, as far as \ know, this is the 
first time where vve actually saw an animal 
show emotion on the screen in quite that 
way. You did five heads for various emo- 
tions. Carlo Rambaldi did the mechanics, 
but you sculpted those heads. Talk about 
how you developed that. 

RICK BAKER: That was an interesting 
project It was very frustrating as well. 

The whole Rambaldi situation... Anyway, 
John Landis w^as the first one to tell me 
about it. He iioes, ^'You know what? 
There's some idiofs gonna remake King 
Kong." 1 said, "And they're probably 
gonna have some asshole in a gorilla suit" 
He said, "Yeah, right" And 1 ended up 


being that asshole. All of a sudden my atti- 
tude changed when they called up some- 
how. 

Some of them thought that I did gorilla 
stuff, and they were looking for somebody 
to do a suit. 1 went up and talked to them 
and they had some gorilla head that Ikl 
made for myself, and a little sculpture of a 
gorilla that 1 did out of Sculptee, and some 
arm extensions that John Berg made, as a 
matter of fact. When we talked about 
doing this gorilla suit with these arm ex- 
tensions, be made these prototype arms 
that were pretty cool. And I said, "This is 
how you do it." This is liow you do a 
hand-tied suit. And I was just about to start 
“Squirm.” 1 said, "You know, if you w^ant 


me to do this, I could get out of this other 
movie. But I need to know now." And it^s 
like, "Well, we don't know yet.'’ 

What they wanted-they didn't want a go- 
rilla, thev w anted a caveman. And a bunch 
of sketch artists, really good sketch artists- 
-this guy, Mitch Hubler's a really good 
artist— drawing this caveman, this like pre- 
historic man. And I go, "This is Conan! 
What’s wTong wdth you?" And the w-^hole 
attitude was really— you know; it was dur- 
ing the time of disaster movies. They hired 
John Guillermin (as director) because he’d 
directed Irw in Allen’s “ Towerin^r Inferno,” 
And that was just some other disaster. 



with gorilla. You can’t do it." And they 
didn’t want iny opinions. And they never 
called me back right away, so 1 took 
^‘Squirm/’ 

As soon as I took “Squimi/’ they called 
back. And I said, ’M can't. I can't start." 

And in the interim, they got (Carlo) Ram- 
baldi, this Italian genius. And I was im- 
pressed by his portfolio. 1 thought he had 
some really cool stutT. 1 think he's really 
talented as well. He definitely had more 
mechanical experience than 1 had. And it 
was the same thing as like the Stan Win- 
ston deal: how do tw o people with com^ 
pletely different ideas on how things 
should be done work together? And a lot 
of it was me just being more passive about 
it and saying okay. 

SCARS: Is this when they wanted to 


build the 40-foot robotic Kong? 

BAKER: Yes, at the time 1 came along, 
they said Carlo had convinced them to 
make a giant robot. And they said, "This 
guy's a genius! lie's gonna build a 40-foot 
giant robot that's gonna do the whole 
movie, He's a genius?' And he’s a liar! You 
can't do that. 

SCARS: Forty feet. Well, they built that 
thing. And it was in the movie about 1 8 
seconds. 

BAKER: 1 8 frames. Yeah, well, I kept— 1 
didn’t know w^ho the hell Dmo DeLauren- 
tiis was. And 1 W'as still young and thought 
[ knew everything. I go up his office and 
say, "You know" what? You're crazy! 

You’re spending all this money on this 
fuckin’ thing you're never gonna use. And 
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you're gonna be using me in a gorilla suit 
Give me the money to build a decent suit.' 
1 said, "You’re putting the suit on the back 
burner, and you’re—’' They weren't giving 
us the money it took to do it right. And ( 
wanted to do a hand -tied suit. 


we need to use the real animal's hair." 

They went to BischofTs Taxidermy, which 
is down the street here, and got a black 
figure, and brought it in and held it up in 
front of the camera and shook it, and went. 


''Look, eez-a beautiful.’' And Dirio thought 
so too, And I said, ’'But it’s got leather on 
the back of it. it's gonna be hot as hell. It 
doesn't move. It’s gonna weigh like a ton. 
And the hair’s gonna stick straight up 
when you bend it over these forms that it 
wasn’t made for." '’No, no. We'll use the 
bear hide?’ It was real, ., WelL., 

So we ended up making this bear hide suit 
that w'as impossible to move in. And when 
1 first put it over the inuselc suit, \vhieh 
was a sculpture that 1 did, it stuck up like 
it was this big fuzz ball, so 1 ended up get- 
ting clippers and just clipped it all off. It 
cut off all the nice looking, shiny guard 
hairs and just w ent down to this fuzzy, 
dow ny stuff underneath. And then they 
had to spray streaks and tips in this brown 
hair spray all over the suit, because that 
stuff was alt like a light, tan color. I mean 
it w-^as ridiculous the way that suit w"as put 
together 

But in spite of that, 1 actually thought the 
mechanism w^as pretty cool that (Ram- 
baldi) did. And what really surprised me 
was my mechanical knowledge at the 
time, I mean what I made on my test suit 





was a self-cojitained mechanism, very 
similar to 2001 Apes. I could control it ail 
myself from inside the head. But it was 
limited as to what it could do. The idea of 
actually having a cable running down the 
suit and moving someth ing—you could get 
a lot more— you could do more with it, and 
I thought that w'as pretty interesting* And 1 
also was amazed at how simple it was. 
Didn’t have to be a mechanical genius to 
do it, even 1 could stick on a cable and 
glue a piece of rubber. So 1 had learned 
something about mechanisms from Ram- 
baldi* He learned about foam rubber. He 
didn’t know' what foam aibber was to 
begin w ith— latex foam. And he learned 


about proper mold making, and sculptur- 
ing and punching hair, and all that kind of 
stuff But it was a disappointing experi- 
ence. I mean, i really thought it was gonna 
be my only opportunity to bniid a realistic 
gorilla suit. 

SCARS: Which turned out to be horribly 
wrong. Buf before you move on, the five 
heads that you did for the various emo- 
tions: talk about how you did those* Did 
you sculpt five separate heads entirely? 

BAKER; 1 sculpted-originally it w^as 
also that w hole thing about who’s gonna 
sculpt Kong? Whaf s it gonna be? So w'e 


did the same thing like Jane Pittman. I 
sculpted some heads. Carlo sculpted a 
head. I sculpted about three. Carlo 
sculpted one. The funny thing was it was 
something else* Again, 1 can't complain* 1 
learned from Stan and I learned fiom 
Carlo as w'elL 

My heads, J sculpted them as if I was 
doing them for myself, w^hich was without 
hair, so they could be molded If they 
picked my head, wcki just put a mold on it 
right aw ay. Carlo sculpted more of a de- 
sign sculpture* He sculpted hair on it* He 
sculpted eyes on it. 1 just had where the 
eyes were closed and had a taper off to the 
edge w^here 1 wanted it to be* And when I 
saw Carlo's head. I actually thought, ’'That 
looks pretty neat. That was really smart to 
sculpt hair on it* It looks more like a go- 
rilla with hair sculpted on it" Mine was 
the gorilla minus the hair* I said, ’'Oh, shit! 
They’re gonna take his head*" 

But to my surprise, they picked mine. 

They picked one of mine* Which w as a 
one-day sculpture. Throw' the clay on 
there, stamp texture on it, here it is* So 
that’s the head* Fortunately we know w^ho 
made ’em and who made a mold right 
aw^ay and they made a master out of that. 
Made a mold of— flexible mold, so we 
could do clay press outs. So we did a clay 
press out, and then I re-sculpted the clay 
press out* So 1 didn't have to try to match 
that same sculpture every time. So from 
the clay press out, then w^e sculpted the 
one that we called the "‘angry’’ head, and 
opened the mouth up and did more of an 
angry thing. I forget w'hat the other heads 
were. 

SCARS; A ‘"surprised” head? When he 
was blowing air on Jessica Lange? 

BAKER: Oh, yeah. Hmm. 

SCARS: The angry head's my favorite, 
though. Because that really looks like a 
pissed off animal* How did you get that? 
How did you nail that look? 

RAKER: Well, I'm ashamed of those 
Kong sculptures, because they really w^ere 
done..* Each one of them's like a debt. 1 
mean, like now we spend like a month on 
a sculpture. It was a different time. We 
tried to make it as good as we could in the 
lime that we had. It’s real— that's pretty 
much formula angry stuff. I mean, if s 45- 
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degree angles up. And you do things with 
the brows that go down like this, you 
know. And it’s looking in a mirror, making 
faces, you know\ like, ’Thafs a good onc.’^ 
You know, Today I sculpt angry, maybe 
they’ll look like it, 

I mean, if you saw^ the Kong suit in per- 
son, you saw' evei 7 thing. You see il on 
film as w^cll, even though the DP— whose 
name escapes me now—Richard— Dick 
Klein--Dick Klein did an amazing job of 
shooting the thing and trying to make it 
look good, 'Cause it w'as a real piece of 
crap, that Kong suit. Everyw here you 
looked there were seams and zippers and 
Velcro and stuff. But the Dino suit [from 
'"Kentucky Fried Movie”] didn't have that 
problem. 

SCARS: Dino’s face, though, Ifs very 
expressive. 


RAKER: Minin, It was a self-contained 
thing, just a. .. It's a pretty crummy suit. 

SCARS: You didn't like it that much, 
Sidney [from “Incredible Shrinking 
Woman”] w'as a huge step up. 

BAKER: Yeah. Because 1 had a budget. I 
had a couple hundred thousand dollars to 
make that suit. 

SCARS: Was that w ith Craig Reardon 
and Mike McCracken? 

BAKER: Mike McCracken sculpted 
hands. Craig did a chest for me, but 1 
ended up re-doing it. 1 didn’t think it w'as 
enough. And Craig did a really great pair 
of feet for that. Really nice detail w^ork. 

SCARS: And instead of five heads for 
Kong, now' you had one head that could do 
all these expressions. 

BAKER: There w^as more than one head 
for Sidney, 

SCARS: There w^as? 

BAKER: Yeah, there was— but there was 
a cable operated head, and a self-contained 
head, and then there was a stock head as 
w'ell. The self-contained head was one that 
didn't have to be tied down to things with, 
and a cable operator. ’Cause that’s some- 
thing we never had on Kong that I w'as re- 
ally fighting for, ’Cause 1 was always 
dragging forty feet of cable around cvery- 




wiere. But yeah, it w'as at Tcas^^mUhat 
was... I was pretty much left alone to 
build it the wav I wanted to build it. And il 


w'as my first hand -tied suit. And it was the 
closest at the time to a suit that I was 
happy with. 

One thing that I really w^ould have liked 
Sidney to be, but I didn't think was appro- 
priate for the movie w^as, I wanted to do a 
cool silverback. You know, with a nice big 
crest and all that stuff. But Sidney was 
supposed be young gorilla, so it w'as kind 
of meant to look young. But, yeah, I was 
pretty happy w ith Sidney at the time. 

Scott Essman has written extensively as a 
freelancer for various magazines about 
makeup and visual effects. He can be 
reached at scottessman@yahoo.com. 








On Jaiiiiai 7 30, 2011, BritisK composer, John Barry, passed away in his home at the age of 77 
at the hands of a heait attack. In the subsequent memorials, and indeed during most of Barry’s 
life, there was much celebration about his accomplishments and scores for such films as ''Body 
Heat,” "Midnight Cowboy/' "Dances With Wolves,” "Out of Africa,” a staggering eleven 
James Bond films^ and many more. Yet somewhat absent is mention of John Band’s score for 
Kong ’76. For a musical juggernaut as Bariy, it can be easy to forget all the films he touched — 
but for anyone who’s seen Kong ’76, the score is anything but forgettable. 


With the unenviable task of following up on Max Steiner ’s original com- 
position, Barry created a theme focusing less on big drama/popcom dis- 
aster, but instead a large-scale symphonic sound, bringing melancholy, 
melody, and poignancy to the love story. For Dino DeLaiirentiis, Barry ’s 
score was a sure coup, and brought a sophistication that elevated the film 
in the eyes of many critics. 


fn 2005, the score of Kong ’76 finally had its day, w'hen a renewed inter- 
est (spumed by Kong ’05) led to a reissuing of the soundtrack, created with 
studio authorization from the master tapes, by Film Score Monthly. 



On December \ 7, 1*^76, the day of King Kong’s release, singles like Aerosmith’s “Walk I’his Way,” ABBA's "Dancing Queen,” and Oaeen’s "Some- 
body To Love” dominated the airwaves. It w^as a season full of artists like Rod Stew^art, The Fagles, Donny Sc Marie Osmond, Elton John, Bee Gees, 
and many others who — ^for better or worse— we still hear on the radio today. But what were the albums that reigned alongside Kong that opening week- 
end as crow'ds headed to the movie? I’he meticulous record keeping of WRKO 680 in Boston, MA, has the Top 20 Albums as follows. 


1. BOSTO^t (eponymous) 

2. KOCK ANU ROLL OVER - KISS 

3. SONGS IN THE KEY OF LIFE - Sfevle Wonder 

4. A NFAV WORI.D RECXIRD - Electric Light Orchestra 

5. KRAMPION COMES ALIVE - IMer Framptun 

6. A NIGHT ON THE TOW'N- Rod Stewart 

7. THE BEST OF THE DOOBIES - Doobie Brothers 

8. WINGS OVER AMERICA -Wings 

9. FLY LIKE AN EAGLE - Steve Miller 

10. HR BUZZARQ^SORIGINALSAVANNAIl BAND (eponymous) 

11. THIRTY I HREE & 1/3 - George Harrisun 

12. ROCKS - Aerosmith 

13. AFTER THE LOVIN’- Engelbert Humperdink 

14. HOTEL CALIFORNIA- The Eagles 

15. THE SONG REMAINS THE SAME - Led Zeppelin 

16. FOUR SEASONS OF LOVE - Donna Summer 

17. DESTROYERS - KISS 

18. HEJIRA- Joni Mitchell 

19. CAR WASH (Original Sound Track) 

20. GREAI EST HITS - Linda Ron^tadt " 













PIECING TOGETHER THE 70S BIGGEST REMAKE 

by Scott Ess man 

P T. Barnum would have loved Dino De Laureiitiis. Having come from Italy, where he pro- 
duced a celebrated slew of films from the 1940s through the early 1970s, De Laurentiis arrived 
in the U.S. with much fanfare, promising to produce a siate of “evenf^ pictures in the mid-1970s. 
He had produced several modest American hits, such as Death Wish and Three Days of the Con- 
dor when he announced a big-hudget grand-scale remake of the 1933 classic, King Kong. In fact, 
De Laurentiis promoted his upcoming Paramount fiim with such flair, a simultaneously competing 
version rose from the ashes at Universal Studios. After much ado, De Laurentiis was left standing, 
though ironically Universal retained future remake rights that they entrusted with Peter Jackson. 
His Him was released in December of 2005...the same month as KK76. 


Undertaking a Kong remake was no small 
task - both literally and figuratively. De 
Laurentiis enlisted director John Guiller- 
min, a British veteran of several Tarzan 
films and the thcn^rcccnt 
blockbuster The Tower- 
ing Inferno, deeming him 
capable of handling 
many of the new Kong's 
necessary large-canvas 
action scenes. Next, 
screenwriter Lorenzo 
Semple, Jn {who had 
worked with De Lauren- 
tiis on Three Days of the 
Condor and would go on 
to w rite several other 
scripts for the producer) 
w as brought into to re- 
WTitc the original Kong 
script, wliich had been 
credited to James Ash- 
more Crcclman and Ruth 
Rose from a story by 
Merian C, Cooper and Edgar Wallace. 
Semple, Jr. 's major changes were to up- 
date the story to the 1 970s oil crisis — the 
1933 movie producer character Carl Den- 
ham had morphed into Fred Wilson {un- 
apologetically played by Charles Grodiri), 
a ficti Lions oil company executive, scour- 
ing the globe for new^ sources of petro- 


leum. Intact were the basic themes of re- 
moving Kong, a god in his native island 
land, and placing him in the middle of 
sprawling urban chaos. In place o f the 


Empire State Building (which had been a 
brand new^ icon when ascended by Kong 
in 1933) were New^ York’s World Trade 
Center, which was just as freshly com- 
pleted when cameras rolled in 1975. 
Rounding out De Laurentiis’ vision w'as 
mechanical characters supervisor Carlo 
Rambaldi, another veteran of the Italian 


cinema. It was the producer and director's 
intent to build a ''lOO-foot monstef’ as 
they boasted, though the eventual Ram- 
baldi creation towered a mere 40-feet. 

Perhaps Rambaldi 's masterw ork 
was a metaphor for the film 
and/or the character himself as 
creating a fully “articulated 40- 
foot Kong W'as wrought with nn- 
merous problems. In fact, 
though the beast appears in the 
film, his perfomiance is rele- 

when 

Kong gets free in New YoiVs 
Shea Stadium — and a total of 
five shots in the completed pic- 
ture. Instead, Rick Baker, per- 
forming in a head-to-toe suit of 
his own fabrication, created 99% 
of Kong's performance in the 
film. For its time. Baker’s Kong 
was unique in many ways - in 
the detail of the overall gorilla 
hands, feet, and body; in the 
movemem of the gorilla, performed by 
Baker after years of personal study of pri- 
mates; and, lastly but most significantly, in 
the expressiveness of its face, performed 
w ith several different mechanical heads, 
sculpted and realized by Baker and articn- 
laled by Rambaldi ’s team. Of note, Ram- 
baldi did create the full-size Kong anus 
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and hands utilized in several scenes, and 
Kong's oversize feet. 

Also, a third 30-foot-long immobile ver- 
sion of Kong — created by the props 
department — appears at the very end of 


location with 
Baker’s perfonn- 
ancc of Kong on 
a miniature 
stage. Most of 
this material 
was frojn the 
opening island 
scenes where 
Kong has cap- 
tured Dwan - 
played by 
newcomer 
Jessica 
Lange and 
is keeping her captive in 
his jungle and cliff-lop homes. Fuillier 
shots of the actors against blue screen had 
to be optically printed onto the shots of 
Baker in the miniature sei, mandating that 
Winters had to carefully insert that footage 
so as to make Baker and the miniatures in 
correct proportion to the life-size footage. 
As Winters explained in his memoirs, 


Though the opening third of the film pro- 
vides the necessary buildup to Kong's ap- 
pearance, including scenes with Jeff 
Bridges' Jack Prescott and Gmdin's Wil- 
son, later introducing Lange's Dwan, it is 
when Kong first arrives onscreen that the 
film's editorial work shines. First shown 
as intercut close shots on his eyes as he 
travels amongst the trectops on his w'ay to 
capture Dw'an, Kong is a beast unlike seen 
before on film, mostly due to the expres- 
siveness of Baker's mechanized Kong 
heads. Winters cuts from these first 
glimpses of Kong back to Dwan, aw aiting 
Kong's appearance at the sacrificial altar, 
just outside of the massive w'all and gate 
constructed by the island natives. 

When Kong finally does appear, a drugged 
Lange pauses at the immensity of his size 
just a beat long enough before Kong lets 
out his predatory roar. She screams and a 
giant hand picks her up off the altar to be 
carried away into the forest. The breath- 


" It was the producer and director’s 


intent to bidld a "lOOdoot monster” as 
they boasted, though the eventuai 
Rambaldi creation towered a mere 40 d^et” 


the film after Kong has crashed to the 
pavement at the foot of the Tw in Tow ers. 
Assembling the many elements in King 
Kong was veteran editor Ralph E, Winters 
who had cut nearly 60 features (including 
many Blake Edwards films) when he got 
the call to edit Kong in December of 1974, 
65 years old at the time, De Laurenfiis and 

Guillermin wanted Winters’ experience on 
the job, as so many disparate aspects of 
the film had to be fluidly put together. Ac- 
cording to Winters, he and De Laurentiis 
got along fabulously, though the producer 
demanded to see a sequence on film as 
soon as it had been cut. Both men had 
dozens of films behind them, but there 
was reportedly enormous pressure on the 
Kong set and in the editing room as De 
Laurentiis had a lot riding on the success 
of the film. 

Understandably, Winters' greatest chal- 
lenge on the film w^as marrying the live- 
action footage of the actors on stage and 
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Some Cutting Remarks, *‘my job was to 
instruct the lab, so they would know how 
to line up the tw^o pieces, one to the other, 
correctly before they duped them together. 
The action had to be synchronized. The 
work on this picture was definitely tough 
and required tremendous concentration. 
Alw'ays challenging." 

Perhaps even more challenging than the 
marriage of optically printed footage to in- 
dividual shots of the actors and Baker on 
the miniature set were the deftly -handled 
insert shots of Kong's giant mechanical 
hands holding Lange. These shots are eas- 
ily detectable, for in the days before com- 
puter graphics, any time Kong's hands 
interact with Lange, they are clearly the 
oversize hands. However, in one memo- 
rable sequence, Kong holds Lange close to 
Iris nose - a cleverly inserted blue screen 
shot of Lange in the oversize hand printed 
onto a closeup of Baker in the Kong suit 
and head. 


ing room that Winters allows this scene 
provides Kong w ith the required raw^ 
pow er and majesty that the character de- 
serves, 

Kong's succeeding island scenes include 
his chasing down of an escaping Lange 
into a mud puddle. When he recaptures 
her, a beautifully cut sequence ensues in a 
waterfall. Blue screen shots of Baker in 
front of cascading w ater segue into shots 
of his dropping Lange into a natural pool 
and picking her up to dry^ her off. Winters 
cuts from upward reaction shots of the dift 
ferent Baker-constructed Kong heads to 
Kong's point-of-view of Dwan drying off 
in his palm as he blows his breath on her. 

A later stripping sequence, based on a sim- 
ilar bit from the original film, allows for 
similar intercutting of Kong closeups and 
medium shots of Lange in the giant hands. 

Another breathtaking sequence is the re 
construction of the log-turning interplay 
between Kong and his American pursuers. 






led by Prescott. In a faithful recreation of 
the original film's similar sequence, Baker 
manipulates a giant tree limb which has 
fallen across a crevasse, providing a natu- 
ral bridge, trying to shake off the rescue 
party dispatched by Wilson to bring back 
Dwan, Cut amongst these shots is a scary 
group of shots of the men desperately 
hanging onto the twisting log and gradu- 
ally falling off into the pit below. When 
Kong shakes alt but one attacker off of the 
log, a frightening scene of Prescott avoid- 
ing Kong's insistent hand includes both 
live-action shots of the giant hand and 
blue screen shots of Bridges printed into a 
miniature set. 

One of the only failed sequences of Kong 
on his home island is the attack of the 
giant snake in Kong's cave dwelling. 


ot due entirely to the 
diting, the sequence 
s choppily shot and 
executed as 
he phoniness of the 
detracts from 
what otherwise 
d have been 
a ncccssaiy bat- 
tle between 
Kong and an- 
other prehis- 
toric creature. 

When Prescott finally res- 
cues Dwan, the chase to the village and 
Kong's allack on the great wall take place. 
This niatcriai includes both shots of Baker 
attacking a miniature wall and seamless 
shots of the nati ves and rescuers behind a 
life-size wall. When Baker finally breaks 
through to a miniature village and falls 
into a gas-bombed pit that Wilson had or- 
dered built, it is ncai’ly impossible to tell if 
Baker has been printed into a life-size set 
or if the filmmakers placed a giant arm 
and hand into a life-size pit! 

When Kong has been captured, his trip to 
New York aboard the Petrox Explorer ends 
with him having a tantrum on the ship, 
causing Dwan to fall into the cargo hold at 
the vessePs bottom where he is being kept. 
This sequence features more blue screen 
work of Lange printed onto life-size shots 
of Baker in a miniature hold. In New' 
York, he is set up to serve as a Petrox mas- 
cot in a ceremony at Shea Stadium (poorly 
doubled by a Los Angeles outdoor set), 
and w'e get the first view of the 40-foot 
Rambaldi Kong. Howeven Winters does- 
n't linger on the obvious robot long 
enough to discern betw'een it and Baker's 
Kong, Watching the sequence several 
times, one can detect the handful of shots 
- all wnde - which feature the real-size 
Kong. All closer shots in the se- 
quence are again Baker on a 
miniature set. 

When Kong 
I rampages 
around the sta- 
dium, breaking 
free of his cage 
and chains, Kong’s 
oversize foot is fea- 
tured, especially in 
ciTishing Wilson into 
the ground. 


Though it doesn't diminish the quality of 
the editing, the New York sequences fairly 
accurately miiTor tlic original film’s cli- 
max - save one historical difference in the 
replacement of the World Trade Center in- 
stead of the Empire State Building, When 
Kong scales the building, Winters rotates 
shots among a combination of Lange on a 
life-size Kong shoulder, Baker on a minia- 
ture set, and opticals from the top of the 
actual Tw in Towers, A majority of the 
shots atop the Towers include Baker on 
miniature rooftops (originally, the film- 
makers wanted to put Rambaldi 's creation 
atop the buildings but the city of New 
York rejected the proposal, even though it 
was not likely to have been technically 
possible), and life-size shots of helicopters 
(in place of the 1933 filmy's famous bi- 
planes). A haunting optical puts a cascad- 
ing Baker printed onto a plate of the real 
t owners, but Winters never shows us the 
final splat onto the concrete below - in- 
stead, we hear the thud and next see a 
closeup of Baker's Kong head in the 
bloody aflermalh, A final inoniage of 
shots includes Dwan and Prescott mourn- 
ing the fallen ape amid a throng of New^ 
York City photographers and onlookers, 

Upon its 1976 release, Dino De Laurentiis’ 
King Kong received harsh criticisms from 
an offended press and fan base who had 
rightly treated tlie original film as a mas- 
terpiece. Nevertheless, the fllminaking 
community properly heralded Winters’ 
w^ork ill the film - in addition to several 
other key crafts. Though it was not nomi- 
nated for an Oscar, the editing of King 
Kong was appreciated by none fewer than 
De Laurentiis and Guillennin themselves 
in the future. While the fonner hired Win- 
ters to work on such films as Orca, the lat- 
ter stayed in touch with Winters over the 
years and decades later praised him for his 
work on Kong. Winters' storied career 
continued for an unthinkable 20 addtUonal 
years — his last film was Ciittliroat Island 
in 1995. In Febmary of 2004, Ralph Win- 
ters passed away ofnatural causes at the 
age of 95. 

Scott Essman is a devoted fan of all things 
King Kong. lie can be contacted at 
scotte ss m a n@y ahoo . com. 
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IN SEARCH OF NBC’s 


o 




by Jay Lamantia 


If you're a “King Kong" 1976 fan like me, then there's a good chance you know of the extended made-for- 
TV cut that exists out there. Unfortunately, the only way to obtain a copy of it is through eBay or other on- 
line trading groups. Yes, only bootleg VCR 2nd, 3rd, or even 4th generation copies exist as far as I have been 
able to determine. (With the occasional DVD copy ripped otf one of these generation tapes.) Nonetheless, getting 
a copy is still sort of a “holy grail." I, myself, have one, but am always on the lookout for one in greater condition. 



When “King Kong" made its network debut on NBC in ’78, the extravaganza was a two night long affair that con- 
sumed 4 hours of airtime. The only problem? The theatrical version with a 1 34 minute running time wasn't nearly 
long enough to fill the time slot. The solution was to reinstate 45 minutes worth of cut Kong footage back into the 
final film for its two-part TV premiere. The version also featured several changes to the John Barry Score. 


The additional scenes to boost the film’s length included the following: 


• A lengthy bar scene culminating in 
Prescott drugging a Petrox crewman. 


• A shot of Wilson’s hat left In Kong’s 
footprint after he is crushed. 


• Joe and Boan playing cards. 


• Jack and Dwan desperately trying to 
hotwire a Corv'ette. 


• More power struggles at City Hall, 
where an advisor chastises the official 
that ^Standing around” won’t get him 
votes. 


■ Jack throwing a crcw^mcnibcr over- 
board after he catches him spying on 
Dwan in the shower. 


• Kong picking up a passing Cadillac 
and throwing it into a building. 


• A longer scene of Kong w atching 
Dwan through the bar window. 


■ An extended fight between Kong and 
the prehistoric snake, with an alter- 
nate, less gory version of Kong killing 
the snake and beating his chest. 


• An extended cut of Kong attacking 
the train. 


• Jack stealing a bicycle and chasing 
down King Kong with it. 


• A longer version of Kong breaking 
through the wall. 


• More footage of Kong hiding from 
helicopters at the East River water- 
front 


• Extra shots of Kong on Wall Street, 
Dwan in hand. 


• A longer cut of Kong climbing the 
World Trade Center. 


■ A Petrox executive firing Wilson dur- 
ing the Kong rampage. 


■ An alternate version of Kong destroy^ 
ing the power station. 


Sometimes extended euts tend to make a 
movie drag and don’t add any real sub- 
stance, but in this case, 1 feel the extra 
footage actually makes the movie better. 

It has always been my desire to see a Blu- 
ray release of the extended cut (not just 
with the footage added in the deleted 
scenes extras like in the Region 2 French 


release), but for some reason Paramount 
only wishes to release this movie in a bare 
boned, no frills, crap version. 

Until the day Paramount decides to wake 
up and satiate us fanboys, weUi continue 
to dream of a world where a pure copy ex- 
ists of this edition. Not just a grainy pan 
and scan VCR copy, but a lush. 


widescreen, complete copy of the NBC, 3 
hour and 45 minute TV version. If anyone 
out there has any clues as to the where- 
abouts of any existing copy may lie, fed 
free to email us at scars. editor@gmaiLcom 
and lip us off! 
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The Man Who Would Be Kong. 



**THe audience wants to be attracted not by the 
critics, but by a great story. You must deliver to 
the audience emotion - and when I say emotion, 
I mean suspense, drama, love.** 



~Diiio DeLaurentiis 
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A gostino “Dino” Dc Lau- 
rentiis was born on Au- 
gust 8th, 1919, in Torre 
Annunziata, in the province of 
Naples, Italy. His father, 
Rosario, was a pasta maker 
and Dino spent most of his 
childhood selling family brand 
spaghetti. A talented chef, he 
passed down his culinary zeal 
throughout the De Laurentiis 
clan — notably to granddaugh- 
ter Ciada, who today has her 
own show on the Food Net- 
work. 

Dino had one other passion in life. 
Cinema. At the age of seventeen, 
he left home and studied film by 
enrolling at the Centro Sperimen- 
tale di Cinematografia. After taking 
on duties as a minor role actor and 
props man, he produced his first 
feature, “Troppo tardi t'ho conosci- 
uta,” at the age of twenty-one. He 
made his first international break- 
through as producer in Guiseppe 
De Santis’ 1948 crime thriller “Bit- 
ter Rice,” which was nominated for 
an Academy Award. 


For the next three decades, Dino 
scored hit after hit in his homeland, 
working with Italian heavyweights 
such as Carlo Ponti and Frederico 
Fellini, with whom he shared his 
first Oscar (Best Foreign Picture) 
for Fellini’s “La Strada” in 1954. 
Other notable features include the 
film adaptation of Leo Tolstoy’s 
“War and Peace” (1956) with Au- 
drey Hepburn and Henry Fonda, 
“The Battle of the Bulge” (1965), 
and science fiction cult classic 
“Barbarella”(1968). 

After producing “Serpico” (1973), 
“Death Wish” ( 1 974), and 
“Mandingo” (1975), Dino relocated 
to the United States. Once estab- 
lished, he made the film that would 
be his biggest film to that point, 
that would quite possibly define his 
career as a producer. The 1976 re- 
make of “King Kong.” 


Dino had a staggering budget to 
work with ($25 million, an incredi- 
ble sum for its time), and first of- 
fered the director’s chair to Roman 
Polanski, then Sam Peckinpah, be- 
fore settling on John Guillermin, 
who had just scored a hit with the 


disaster movie “The Towering In- 
ferno.” Being way before the days 
of CGI, a forty foot mechanical 
Kong w'as constructed at the ex- 
pense of over one -and- a- half mil- 
lion dollars for just three minutes 
of screen time. It remains one of 
the largest movie props ever built. 

“King Kong” was a worldwide 
smash, scooping the Academy 
Award for Best Special Effects (as 
well as being nominated for Best 
Cinematography and Best Sound), 
but it divided even Dino’s most 
supportive critics. Ten years later, it 
was followed by a sequel, “King 
Kong Lives,” which became a box 
office flop. 

In 1983, two years after the unex- 
pected death of his only son, Fred- 
erico, in a plane crash at the young 
age of twenty-six, Dino formed the 
De Laurentiis Entertainment Group 
(DEG). 

A run of celluloid bombs did little 
to make the company a success. Ill- 
received sequels in the “Hal- 
loween” and “Amityville Horror” 
franchises, and the overwhelming 
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commercial failure of David 
Lynch’s “Dune” (1984) gave the 
sixty-fivc-ycar-old new fame as 
“Dino Dc Horrendous” - a shadow 
that took him more than a decade 
to escape. 

After just six years, DEG was 
forced to close its doors in 1989, 
despite having modest success 
with fihns like “Year of the 
Dragon” (1985), “Blue Velvet” 
(1986), and the "Conan” series. 
However, it did little to stop Dino’s 
movie-making machine and by the 
late nineties he was back 
on form again. Between 200 1 and 
2007, he produced all three sequels 
to the “Silence of the 
Lambs,” including Ridley Scott’s 
blockbuster, "Hannibal” (2001). 

Unfoitunatcly the shadow caught 
up with Dino once more with two 
consecutive flops, "The Last 
Legion” and "Virgin Territory” 
(both 2007), and four imrcalizcd 
projects that would forever 
remain in development hell. On 
November 10th, 2010, after a break 
from producing, he passed 
away peacefully in the company of 
his close friends and family at his 
Beverly Hills home. He 
was ninety one. 

His life had him build four movie 
studios, including Screen Gems 
Studios. He won the Irving 
G. Thalberg Memorial Award for 
his outstanding contribution to 
filmmaking. With over six 
hundred pichircs under his belt and 
a career spanning seven decades, 
Dino Dc Laurentiis remains 
one of the most prolific producers 
to have ever worked in the busi- 
ness. 
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y Scott Ess man 


W hen he got the call lo re-write the 
1933 classic, King Kong, Lorenzo 
Semple, Jn had already scored several 
screenwriting triumphs with early 1970s 
aitistic successes such as Papillon, The 
Parallax View, and Three Days of the Con- 
don Within the science fiction, fantasy, 
and honor genre, he had been known as a 
writer of some 16 episodes of the Batman 
TV series and movie from 1966. Strategi- 
cally, Scnipic, Jr. updated Kong’s screen- 


play to embellish it with 1970s U.S. cul- 
ture while retaining key elements of the 
1933 script. For one, instead of main char- 
acter Carl Denham leading a 1930s expe- 
dition to make a film of the King Kong 
legend, Scmpic^s oil-crisis-pcriod treat- 
ment has the Denham surrogate Jack Wil- 
son of the Petrox oil company exploring 
Kong’s native Skull Island for untapped 
oil reserves. 

When the “black gold” on the island tests 
too chemically immature to sen e as a us- 
able source of petroleum, Semple, Jr. 
writes Wilson as a tycoon-style profiteer. 
Instead of bringing back oil, he'll bring 
back Kong, the uitimale mascot in an era 
of bigger and bolder salesmanship. Of 
course, this plan backfires similarly to the 
way it backfired for Denham, with Kong 
and nature breaking free of technology 
and society in both movies. Another new' 
addition to Semple, Jrfs turn at the story 
finds Jack Prescott’s intellectual ecologist 
hero in place of Jack Driscoll’s nigged 
sailor. Where in 1933 Driscoll was strictly 
in service of saving heroine Ann Dairow, 
Prescott in 1976 cares equally for Kong as 
he does for heroine Dwan. Perhaps the 
most marked difference in characterization 


from each film occurs in one simple but 
effective scene between Kong and Dwan, 
With the ape angered at her escape at- 
tempts and opening his mouth as if to eat 
the woman, an empowered Dwan throws a 
fit, hitting the ape and calluig him a ''hiiak 
chauvinist.” After she fiirther angers the 
diim founded gorilla, Dwan then tries to 
comfort the beast, throwing 1970s singles 
bar lines at him such as “what's your 
sign?” It is a moment that both iransfonus 
the film for then-modem audiences and 
provides it w^ith a necessarily humorous 
interlude. 

More good timing than clever w'riting, 
Semple, Jr. also placed his climactic battle 
atop the brand new World Trade Center, 
dedicated in 1974, in lieu of the Empire 
Slate Building, which in parallel had been 
completed in 1930. In a technological up- 
grade, Semple Jr. had Kong’s attackers in 
military helicopters — ironically or not, 
fresh after the Vietnam War — in place of 
the World War 1-styIe biplanes that 
knocked Kong down in 1933. Semple, Jn 
followed Kong with ilumcane and Flasli 
Gordon for Kong producer Dino de Lau- 
rentiis before trailing off to less exciting 
1980 k and 1990s fare. 


TUME MAGAZINE 

gets on tne gravy train 


by John Michlig 


How big was Dino De Laurentiis’s KING KONG? Big enough for Ihe October 25th, 1976 issue of venerable 
Time magazine lo feature Jessica Lange on the cover and a virtual KING KONG promotional feature inside. 

Incidentally, the article’s opening photo montage includes a four-photo series of Lange in 

Kong’s hand culminating — inexplicably — in a full-blown, breast -baring “wardrobe malfunction” more explicit 

than anything in the him. The photos were set-up and taken especially for Time by their own photographer. 

Here are some of the anore interesting passages from Ihe seven-page cover slory, wliich hit newsstands well 
before KING KONG was released. 

- Note the careful wording of an opening page editor’s note that described the dilTiculty 
in getting an interview with “Gorilla-mime Rick Baker, who stood in for the 40-h. "audioanimatronic’ Kong 
in scenes that were shot in miniature.” Just those /pw scenes where the robot could not be used, right? 
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- After a gee- whiz description of the “3,100 ft. of hydraulic hose and 4,500 ft. of electrical w iring” inside robo-Kong, ihe article goes on lo slate (wilh 
a straight face) that “it is impossible to tell in the finished product where [robo- Kong’s] work ends and that of the more mobile and manageable rep- 
resentations of Kong take over.” 


- There’s a macabre bit of foreshadowing in a passage describing Kong’s assault on the World Trade Center: “That final destructive binge could be 
seen — and lines in Ihe script lightly suggest it — as a projection of Wesiem fears of what might happen if the Third World should develop its potential 
power and strike back.” 


- And finally, here is, word for word, a classic De Laurentiis quote as printed by Time magazine: “No one cry when Jaws die,” Dino says, his voice 
rising in passion as he develops his theme. “But w hen the monkey die, people gonna cry. [ntelleciuals gonna love Koiik: even iilm bulls who love the 
first Konk gonna love ours. Why? Because 1 no give them crap. 1 no spend two, three million to do quick business. 1 spend 24 million on my Konk, 1 
give them quality. 1 got here a great love story', a great adventure. And she mted PG. For everybody.” 




GORILLA 

MARKETING 


M asks* Stuffed animals* 
Playing cards. Lunch 
boxes. Jammies* 

After the release of Kong 76, the 
image of the chest pounding go- 
rilla was Inescapable. Just like 
nearly every American could point 
out a member of KISS, and would 
later be able to identify helmet of 
Darth Vader, Kong rose to the top 
of pop culture as an iconic image 
and recognizable figure. The mar- 
keting and cash-in of Kong-related 
products ran from the inspired to 
the insipid, but one thing’s for 
sure: if you were a child of the 
70s, you probably owned at least 


one. 
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The ttH»t excititig original 
motion picture event of all time. 



The poster for a movie can often make the 
biggest lasting impression. From Rhett 
and Scarlett in each other’s arms to Father 
Merrin standing ontside the MacNeil 
house, the poster becomes one of the chief 
representatives of the piece itself. For the 
1976 remake of King Kong, Minnesota 
freelance artist John Berkey was commis- 
sioned to paint scenes for various releases 
and merchandise. 

A prolific name in the science fictioaTan- 
tasy genre, Berkey painted the impressive 
image of the ape roaring defiantly on the 
Twin Towers. While bearing little resem- 
blance to the scene on film, it still remains 
a widely-respected piece of art. “They 
wanted an aircraft in one hand, with Kong 




by Brett Dunford 


Straddling the two towers,” Berkey said in 
an interview. “That was about all I w as 
told. I was given no guidance on the ape - 
just do an ape, basical lyf’ 

After the poster was unveiled in Novem- 
ber 1975, it underwent numerous changes 
until release. 

The Canadian Air Force took issue with 
the use of their name stenciled on the side 
of a wrecked plane in Kong’s right hand, 
so the entire vehicle w^as painted over to 
look like an explosion. 


Berkey painted other scenes from the film, 
including the Manhattan disaster sequence 
ajid the snake tight, among others. 




The familiarity of his work in the industry 
led to bigger and better things, when 
Berkey was commissioned to provide art 
for the original Star Wars trilogy, In 2008, 
he died of heart failure aged seventy-fi ve. 
Many pieces from his collection are fre- 
quently displayed at ArtOrg exhibitions in 
Northfield, Minnesota. 

People like John Berkey are the true un- 
sung heroes of the film industry. Who 
have the aitistic skill to sculpt art that en- 
compasses the themes and devices of a 
motion picture^ and then apply it to one 
projnotional image that has the potential to 


define it, and keep the money rolling in 
long after release w ith book and poster 
sales. 
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THE SOULS BEHIND 

THE SPIRIT 


THE PEOPLE OF 



The Producer The Director 



The Robot The Saviour 



Carlo Rambaldi Rick Baker 


Dino De Laurentiis 


John Guillerman 



Ross 


John Randolph 


Jack 


Bridges 


Dwan 


Jessica Lange 


Wilson 


Bagley 


Charles Grodin Rene Auberjonois 


Boan Perko Carnahan Sunfish Ape Priest 



JuRus Harris Jack O’Halloran Ed Lauter Dennis Flmple Keny Long 
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